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Secret Societies in College. 


IT MIGHT be thought that college boys and men could be 
safely left to their own devices in regard to their clubs and 
societies. The natural impulse of an outsider is to regard 
as an impertinence any criticism of private organizations 
like the secret societies of the Senior Class in Yale Col- 
lege. They bury themselves in a profound secrecy that has 
its humorous side, because it recalls similar movements 
among young girls—because, in truth, it smacks of the 
nursery. But nobody believes that the secrecy hides dis- 
graceful acts, and most liberal persons will agree that the 
friendships formed by such close and mystic. intimacies are 
warm and useful in after-life. What could be more inno- 
cent than two or three clubs of fifteen members, selected, 
as far as can be, from the best men of each class, after the 


class has undergone the trial of a three years’ comradeship ? , 
If the objector wishes to ride the high horse and declares 


that it isa matter of principle, that all secret societies are 
things of Belial, that they encourage craftiness and deceit, 


that they teach concealment as a virtue and make young - 


persons prone to ways mysterious and dark, —it is easy to 
point to the facts in the case, and compile statistics to prove 
that secret-society men rarely turn their talents in such 
directions. On the contrary, your college society acts as a 
complete cure to any tendency of the kind that may be 
lurking in the boyish heart. The gap between the solemnity 
observed before the world in regard to the little club and 
the proceedings in the club itself is so wide as to strike 
forcibly any one gifted with a fraction of the sense of the 
ridiculous. He keeps a brave front to his classmates, 
especially to those in the same mysterious band, and _ after 
graduation returns occasionally to the meetings. But as he 
grows older, it seems to him absurd, and perhaps something 
more than absurd. He does not join the Freemasons, nor 
hecome a Socialist, nor even a Nihilist ; he merely wonders 
how he ever could have been such a young idiot, and con- 
soles himself with the memory of jolly times passed at the 
lodge. 

But all this is beside the matter. Whom do these clubs 
affect? Not the outsider, not (save indirectly ) the graduate. 
‘They affect the undergraduate. ‘If it can be shown that 
they work injustice among the undergraduate ranks, foster- 
ing toadyism and snobbishness, teaching young men too 
early the manceuyres of politicians, and how to manage the 
class through a combination of a few who do not express the 
wishes of the majority, then outsiders are at léast to be 
allowed to look into the matter and give their verdict for or 
against. At Yale, which is the college most infested by 
secret societies, the situation is peculiar. The societies are 
confined to sepa:ate classes, and their first effect is to keep 
these classes very distinct. A Junior may know a Sopho- 
more, or a Senior a Junior, and visit him: in his rooms. 

ut it would not be well for him to be seen too much in his 
company... The social tyrannies are quite..as rampant in 
universities as in the larger world, “and their pettiness only 
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makes them more objectionable. The. critics of secret 
societies at Yale claim that the two leading societies—the 
Skull and Bones and the Scroll and Key, as they are named 
after the pins their members affect—exert a bad influence on 
the university, or rather on the academical department, be- 
cause entrance into them is considered by Freshmen, 
Sophomores and Juniors as asort of takingof honors. The 
leading scholar, to be sure, goes into the Skull and Bones 
by virtue of his position ; the stroke-oar on the Eight also ; 
generally, too, the most popular man of the class. The 
other places are the aim of a scramble between a large num- 
ber of each class, during which scramble, continued as it is 
for several years, all sorts of ignoble things are done. ~ It 
may. seem to outsiders, and to society-men who have out- 
grown such callowness, a smal] thing to struggle for. But 
the undergraduate’s horizon is necessarily limited, and he 
longs for the right to wear an unbecoming pin in his necktie 
with the same great longing, and strives for it with the same 
pertinacity, that he shows in a game of football. ‘The 
critics are perfectly right when they say that efforts of this 
kind take the attention of the collegians from their studies, 
and substitute a useless social emulation for the rivalries of 
scholarship,—estrange more friends than they can ever: 
encourage. friendships,—keep up the distinctions between 
class and class, and thereby. weaken the morale of the 
College as a whole—and, finally, cause the larger number 
of graduates a. bitterness, though about a trifle, which re- 
mains with them long after graduation and hurts the College 
by developing coldness toward it among the alumni. 

Nor is it by any means only those graduates of Yale who 
never entered secret societies who denounce their effects. 
Society-men are not wanting who have the courage and. in- 
dependence to acknowledge that the wretched little politics. 
among the undergraduates work more harm to. Yale than 
any other. one thing. There cannot be much doubt that 
they impair the usefulness of .the College, stunt its growth 
by warning off prudent parents, and loosen the bonds be- 
tween the graduates and their Alma Mater. It is, neverthe- 
less, only fair to state, on the other side, further arguments 
which to some may seem convincing, to others specious. 
What do boys go to college for? Not merely to forget 
their Greek and Latin and learn how to use their minds—-. 
learn how to learn. Not merely for mental drill with in- 
structors, and a widening of the horizon with the better sort 
of professors. But quite as much to learn how to take care 
of themselves. They are not sent to French /ycées, but 
American colleges. Well, should not American colleges 
make some rough preparation for American life? A 
Frenchman who has lived in New York a good while has 
been publishing in France that, next to the English, we are 
the most aristocratic nation in:the world. May it not be 
argued, then, that the bitter jealousies and meannesses, 
aroused by the teapot politics of our colleges are useful as 
a training, or as a warning, to the graduate during his after 
life? But let us pass. to a. better argument, one more in 
keeping with the ideals of social organization we profess in. 
this country, which is, that students must make their own 
regulations unhampered, by outsiders, since they are learning 
to stand on their own legs. It will be noted,. however, that 
this does not suggest a cure for the undeniable evils of the 
present state of affairs : it merely declares that they should 
all be endured for the sake of a possible lesson contained in 


« them. 


What outsiders would like to know is whether. the 
students at a great representative university like Yale, 
young. as they are, do not possess enough wisdom and moral 
courage to sift the evidence for and .agajnst the secret 
societies and come to some definite ‘conclusions as to 
methods. There must be:some way which shall not work 


injustice to. the present and “graduate members of the 
societies, and yet shall relieve the University of the odium 
into. which—innocently enough, and: with sincere affection, 
and regard for her interests—they have brought her.-- 
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example, why not open the Senior societies to the Juniors 
and Sophomores, enlarge them, liberalise them, make them 
more like clubs and Jess like the leagues‘of romantic boys? 


Reviews. 
The Philological Society’s Dictionary.* ~ - 

_ TWENTY-SEVEN years ago, the Philological Society, at 
the suggestion of Archbishop Trench, resolved to construct 
' anew English dictionary which should be ‘worthy of the 
English language and of English scholarship.’ For this 
end, over seventy English and American scholars of the first 
rank in philology, phonetics, and the other sciences, with 
more than a thousand special readers, have labored with rare 
enthusiasm, and the amount and quality of the work done 
are astonishing. This, first of twenty-four promised parts 
shows that the grand result will be a book of 10,000 pages 
containing nearly 200,000 words (not including variations 
of spelling and numerous loose compounds), and overflowing 
with definite and fresh information on every subject relating 

to English lexicography. 

Great interest in this scheme has been awakened, and 
much has been expected from it, but, as the result shows, 
not too much. If only the plan of the dictionary, as given 
in the introduction, had been published, we should have 
had much to be thankful for. We have long known what 
an English dictionary ought of to be, from our experience 
with the books which bear that name. It ought not to be 
an accumulation of heterogeneous materials, borrowed, for 
the most part, without criticism, from previous similar collec- 
tions, and piled about the core of originality furnished by Dr. 
Jotinson ; its dicta ought not to rest upon an inadequate in- 
duction of facts ; and it ought not to be dumb-on the very 
points. about which a scholar desires to consult it. This 
negative the Philological Society has changed into a posi- 
tive. The new dictionary is to be one which will satisfy the 
highest demands of scholars. It is to rest upon an entirely 
new foundation, built of the actual facts of the language, as 
determined, not by. an editor’s opinion, but by an original, 
critical, ‘and exhaustive examination of its entire litera- 
ture (5000 authors have actually been read for it), and 
nothing but scientific inductions from the material thus 
obtained is to enter into it. Its vocabulary, though limited 
to ‘the common words of speech and literature’ and all 

* which approach these in character,’ is to contain everything 
which can be of value to the student of English, and to be 
by far the most extensive collection of truly English words 
ever attempted. Above all, it is to ) give by etymologies rest- 
ing ‘ on the basis of historical fact ° (not of conjecture), by 
chronologically arranged quotations, and by recording all 
important changes of form, the complete form-history and 
sense-history of each word—its birth, growth, and death, 
where death has occurred—and thus to exhibit, in all its 
details, the life of the language. - It is to show, ‘ with regard 
to each individual word, when, how, in what shape, and 
with what signification; it became English ; what develop- 
ment of form and meaning it has since receivéd ; which of 
its uses have, in the course of time, become obsolete, and 
which still survive ; and what new uses have since arisen, 
by what. processes, ‘and when.’ This is the ideal : and the 
substantial success of the attempt to realize it is shown by 
this first part to be certain. It is a dictionary without peer— 
a well of English undefiled by inaccurate scholarship ; and it 
will remain-for centuries a guide for scholars and an exhaust- 
less mine for lexicographers. When it is finished, every 
English dictionary which desires to deserve the name will 
have to be brought into harmony with it. 

Critical study and practical use of the book will doubtless 
bring many shortcomings to light ; nor is it to be thought 
sic the word-hunter’s  eorraah is now gone. Omis- 
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sions of valuable words, thou rare, are to be found, and 
a wider field, particularly’ in’ recent literature; is left for 
further research and discovery: Fault will probably be found 
with some features of the pronunciation, particularly with 
the representation of the vowel-sound in‘ pire,’ * eye,’ etc., 
by 22 (a, representing | the sound of the ¢ in the last syllable 
of * ever,’ or of the 0 in * nation, *) and the omission to ital- 
icize, in the quotations, the words for which they are cited, 
—these are confusing. In the selection of scientific, tech- 
nological, and commercial terms, no definite rule has been, 
or probably could be, followed ; and the system of symbols 
and abbreviations seems to be needlessly complex. But, on 
the other hand, its good points are vastly more numerous— 
too numerous to specify. One only can be noted here: 

the refusal to divide, by separate entry, a word which is 
historically one (¢. g., ‘ abate,’ v.t. and v. i.) into two or 
more, simply because it assumes different grammatical rela- 
tions. This, at least, ought to be imitated by the other 
dictionaries. 

To the editor the highest praise is due. When it is 
remembered that the vast quantity of matter in the dic- 
tionary has been sifted from a still larger mass, that every 
item in it has been inserted for a special reason, and that 
the number of difficult scientific and practical questions 
which arise at every page is almost without limit, the magni- 
tude of his task and of his success will be understood. 
Surely, he has earned the admiration and gratitude of all 
who speak theEnglish tongue. 


‘‘ English Comic Dramatists.’’* 

Mr. CRAWFURD has compiled a thoroughly charming 
little volume, a veritable rosary of jests. From Shakspeare 
down to Sheridan, one sees the merry muse assuming in 
turn a score of masks ; now, smiling with Addison, now 
sneering with Wycherley, and anon shooting a Celtic wink 
from the quaint visage of Oliver Goldsmith. Mr, Craw- 
furd’s plan is to give an outline of the plot of each play 
selected, followed by a transcript of one or more character- 
istic scenes, somewhat condensed for the convenience of 
the readér. Each author receives a brief critical notice, 
which is always very much to the point, and there is a 
general review of English comedy by way of introduction. 
Sermons are usually addressed rather to the faithful parish- 
ioner than to the erring stranger ; andif we may hint a fault 
in the execution of Mr. Crawfurd’s design,. it is that his 
selections, delightful enough to old lovers of his author, yet 
fail, through over-abridgment, to impress the new reader. 
We tried the scenes which Mr. Crawfurd quotes from that 
wittiest of English plays, Congreve’s ‘ Way of the World, ’ 
upon acharming and intelligent lady and excellent critic 
who was unacquainted with the dramatist, and the result 
was scarcely favorable. But granting the dimensions of his 
volume, we may say that the compiler’s task has been ad- 
mirably performed. 

One is naturally led to compare;the comedy of the Eng- 
ish school with that of Moliére. There are certain con- 
trasts in favor of the latter which strike us at the first 
glance. One is'that Moliére writes for a quicker-witted and 
more susceptible audience. He exaggerates, it is true ; but 
his colors are not laid on with so heavy a hand as is neces- 
sary for the’ British gallery ‘gods. Moliére can afford to 
hint, to shrug the shoulders, where the English playwright 
must speak out and speak much. Yet the later English 
dramatists show an ,improvement in this. respect : the 
cowardice of Bob Acres is indicated, that of Bessus and 
Bobadil is writ large. English audiences, again, were less 
cultivated than French—cared less for literature, philosophy, 
science, Scenes like those. between Sganarelle and Pan- 
crace, Sganarelle and Marphurius, Jourdain and his tutor in 
philosophy, they might perhaps have appreciated ; but plays 


* English ale Deemniiens. Edited by Oswald Crawfurd. Parchment Series. 
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like ‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules ’ or *‘ Les Femmes Savantes,’: 
which depend entirely for their comic interest on the follies 
and affectations of pedants and blue-stockings, would as- 
suredly have fallen flat. Ben Jonson, indeed, has a smack 
of the same humor ; but Shefidan’s ‘ Critic’ appealed to 
theatre-goers as such, and in our own day, other elements 
than literary satire contributed to the success of ‘ Patience.’ 
But after- all, the broad line of difference is that which 
divides the whole art and literature of the two races. The 
Frenchman is an artist, possessed of method, self-restraint, 
unity of purpose ; the Englishman is an amateur, untrained, 
impatient of rule, whose best conceptions are constant! 


marred by a fatal inequality. On the whole, the British 


dramatist whose humor most nearly resembles that of Moliére 
is Oliver Goldsmith. 

The explanations which are usually offered of the decline 
of the English drama appear to us insufficient, as they do 
to Mr. Crawfurd, whose own ‘suggestions, however, fail to 
satisfy us. Jeremy Collier’s diatribe undoubtedly had an 
enduring influence upon the public mind, but it seems in- 
adequate to account for the sudden dearth of dramatic 
authors and of original plays in a sgil hitherto so prolific. 
Other causes, we think, were at work. After the effects of 
the Revolution of 1688 had become visible, the ruling 
classes in England, who give the tone to its society, found 
themselves large winners at the political table ; and dread- 
ing to lose by any change, they lent their stanchest support 
to the existing order of things. From this period dates the 
growth of that intolerant conservatism which has been so 
marked a feature of the English mind for the past century. 
As spectators, the British Know Nothings would not en- 
dure any free handling of the powers that were in Church 
or State; a Tartufe or a Lord Steyne would have been 
hissed from the boards. Fielding, indeed, was audacious 
enough to write a play tinged with political satire ; where- 
upon the Government pased the Licensing Act of 1737, 
creating the office of Examiner of Plays, and thus giving 
the death-blow to English drama. Fettered in‘its choice of 
subjects by the temper of the time, exposed to vexatious in- 
terference at the hands of gtupid officials, comedy, to which 
artistic freedom is the very breath of life; very soon 
languished and died. Fielding addressed himself to fiction, 
in which, for obvious reasons, greater latitude is allowed to 
the author ; another and a more intelligent audience was 
created from the reading public; the school of English 
novelists was founded, flourished, attracted everything to 
itself. The rise of the novel in England almost coincides 
in point of time with the decay of the drama. Deprived of 
the ‘services of the best writers, flooded with foreign ‘im- 
portations owing tO the defects of international law, the 
English stage has come to its present pass. Convention is 
rampant ; comedy no longer holds the mirror up to Nature, 
but to Use and Wont ; artifice has entirely supplanted art. 
So limited in range and so rigid in form have our dramatic 
character-types become, that we seem almost in danger of 
reverting to the old machinery of Arlecchino and Panta- 
leone, or Vice and Devil, But ‘ Nature brings not back the 
mastodon ;’ and time will solve its own problems. 





‘¢ Treasure Island.” * 


Mr. STEvENSON has for some time been known as an ex- 
ceedingly vivacious and entertaining traveller, now an adept 
at canoeing and summer philosophy (see ‘An Island 
Voyage’), now the most delightful of experimentalists in the 
science of frontier life (see ‘The Silverado Squatters ’) ; 
yet, for all our knowledge of his talent for leading us into 
out-of-the-way adventures, we could scarcely have ‘predicted 
this, his latest and most extraordinary peregrination. We 
are not quite sure whether ‘ Treasure Island *: was written 
in ‘the interest of a revival of.the once popular nautical 
romance, as a votive offering to the shade of 


$ * Treasure Island: ‘ By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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‘Kingston, or of Ballantyne the brave, 

Or Cooper of the wood and wave ;’ 
or whether the author purposes to electrify the enervated and 
super-refined: taste exhibited by the present generation in 
its choice of fiction : in any case, his book is not likely to go 
begging for readers. We might characterize it as being a 
sublimed sea-yarn, and furthermore admit that, while the 
events narrated in it strike us as not less improbable, not 
less sanguinary, than those to be found in any volume of the 
Boy’s Own Library, the airy grace and cleverness of the 
author’s style wheedle us out of all sober objection to the 
subject-matter. How can we prove that we have not, all of 
us, a distant buccaneering ancestor, a remnant of whose 
spirit in us is stirred by narratives like the present one? 
Sinbad the Sailor, Robinson Crusoe, Captain Kidd, by 
turns cast a glamour across the page. 

We have here the account of how certain ‘ gen’lemen 
born’ and certain ‘ gen’lemen of fortune’ (thus nicely dis- 
criminated by Benjamin Gunn) set sail, in the year 17—, 
from an English port, in quest of treasure buried in an: 
island of the ‘ golden, remote, wild west.’ The narrator is- 
one J. Hawkins, a mere lad at the time of the cruise, but 
for whom, in the matter of combined innocence.and shréwd- 
ness Little Billee of Thackerayan memory would have been 
no match, Squire Trelawney, the Quixotic organizer of the 
quest, has unwittingly shipped as crew a number of old and 
accomplished pirates, chief among whom, and unparalleled 
for suavity and villainy, is Long John Silver. Upon reach- 
ing the island, the mutiny led by him comes to ahead, and 
the Hispaniola’s officers take refuge in a -block-house built 
years before by the redoubtable Captain Flint, the depositor 
of the coveted booty. To ascertain the spot where this is 
buried is the prime object of the mutineers, who are, how- 
ever, frustrated in, their hopes, the prize having already 
been ‘lifted’ by the marooned wild man of the island. 
This person, clothed with ‘ tatters of old ship’s canvas and 
old sea cloth,’ with a ‘heart sore for Christian diet,’ we 
are glad to encounter, for we recognize in him a genuine 
specimen of the nearly obsolete Crusoe genus. In passing, 
we feel constrained to recommend the youth who may read 
this singular episode to note the confession made by the 
castaway—that his evil fortunes began in early life with 
playing ‘ chuck-farthen on the blessed grave-stones.’ We 
are drawn to take a curious interest in sailors’ superstitions 
and in such recondite ceremonials as that attending the 
summons by the ‘black spot.’ The consternation of the 
freebooters at hearing the ‘voice among the trees,’ and 
their fear to cross.the ‘sperrit’ of the departed Flint, are 
admirably drawn. 

When Mr. Stevenson allows himself to take breath, and 
to rest from the broil and carnage in which his pirates in- 
volve him, he is the same faithful delineator of nature that 
we have known him to be in other latitudes. He makes us 
see and hear the whirring clouds of startled birds, and the — 
sea-lions sunning themselves upon the rocks ; aromatic airs 
reach us.as we lie at anchor ; or we feel the island tremble, 
to the green heart of it, with the continuous throb of the 
waves. We shall not reveal the final disposition made of 
the plunder, which, containing specimens of the coinage of 
all nations, included some strange ‘ Oriental pieces stamped 
with what looked like wisps of string or bits of spiders’ 
web.’ We will say, however, that there is treasure yet to be 
lifted in the mysterious island. The excellent chart of this 
region, drawn by Captain Flint himself, may be consulted 
by any one of a speculative and enterprising spirit ; but, 
with ‘ latitude and longitude struck out by J. Hawkins, ’ of 
what avail is all our study ? 


Aldrich’s “*‘ Mercedes, and Later Lyrics.”’ * 

Any worK by Mr. Aldrich is sure of a cordial if not of a 

rapturous welcome. One does not ask to be thrilled, intox- 

icated, awed ;. the gentler emotions only are within the range _ 
® Mércedes, and Later Lyrics. By T. B. Bailey Aldrich. Héughtoi, Mifhin @ Co. 




















of Mr. Aldrich’s harp ; but’ one at least kriows what to look 
for, and one never looks in vain. Of the volume before 
us, more than half is devoted to ‘ Mercedes,’ which is’ a 
dramatic sketch in prose, the’ plot of which was suggested 
to the author by an incident narrated in the Memoirs of the 
Duchess d’Abrantés. French soldiers enter a Spanish 
-village, to find it deserted by all save the heroine, her baby, 
and her aged grandmother. Wine is discovered by the 
soldiers, which their lieutenant, fearing treachery, causes 
Mercedes and her infant to taste. Mercedes, who deems 
herself forsaken by her lover, the captain of the troop, com- 
plies, and the soldiers are allowed to drink freely. The 
captain then arrives, and proves his constancy to Mercedes, 
but the vindication comes too late ; Mercedes and her child, 
-her lover and his lieutenant, all die of the poisoned drink. 
The essentials of a good melodrama are here, it will be seen ; 
yet somehow the story leaves us cold.. The local color is 
accurate, the dialogue picturesque ; but Mr. Aldrich’s hand, 
_admirable for light comedy, fails of the broad, vivid strokes 
that melodrama demands. With many of the ‘ Later Lyrics’ 
we are already familiar through the magazines. ‘Trifles they 
are, trifles they were meant to be; a gleam of color, a van- 
ishing fragrance, no more. But how gracefully turned is 
this stanza, for instance : 


‘ON HER BLUSHING. 
* Now the red wins upon her cheek ; 
Now white with crimson closes 
In desperate struggle,—so to speak, 
A War of Roses !’ 


* Miss Harkness’s bonnets have a /ouch,’ said one of that 
. lady’s Boston patrons. ‘True,’ was the retort, ‘they are 
all touch.” The man who should say as much of Mr. 
Aldrich may perhaps be fitted with a cap like this : 


* APPRECIATION. 


‘ To the seashell’s spiral round 
’*Tis your heart that brings the sound ; 
The soft sea-murmurs that you hear 
Within, are captured from your ear. 


* You do poets and their song 
A grievous wrong, 
If your own soul does not bring 
To their high imagining 
As much beauty as they sing.’ 





“Voice, Song and Speech.”’ * 

Here at last we have a perfectly satisfactory book on 
voice, song, ard speech—a book that can be heartily recom- 
mended to the singer and speaker, and which if inteiligently 
studied will do incalculable good. The complaint of a 
dearth of good voices is heard on all sides, but the eminent 
experts who write this volume are inclined to believe that 
' the scarcity of fine voices in singers as well as speakers is 
due less to want of material than to faults in cultivation and 
exercise. How rare it is to hear a singer or speaker who 
understands the necessary art of placing the voice. Salvini, 
‘among actors, possesses this art in perfection. - Most 
teachers are satisfied to teach their pupils a few rudiments 
and a few tricks of singing, and then turn them loose upon 
long-suffering audiences. We say they are satisfied to do 
this, but we doubt if they know how to do any better. The 
art of training the voice seems to be almost a thing of the 
past. There is one teacher in Paris (there may be more, 
but we have not heard of them) who perfectly understands 
this art. We refer to Signor Sbriglia. He has apparently 
discovered the methods of past generations—the genera- 
- tions which produced such singers as Marchesi and Crescen- 

tini. It is the method taught by Sbriglia that is so well 
described in this book, yet we doubt if the Italian teacher 
-hhas ever heard of Dr. ‘Browne and -Mr. Behnke, or they of 
‘him. All three, however, have hit upon the correct 





* Voice, Song and Speech. A Practical Guide for Sin and Speakers. From the 
’ i iew of vocal su and. voice-trainer. B Lenngn ieee and ,Emil 
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method. If Mr. Behnkeé-can put his theotiés into’practice 
as well as he can put them upon: paper, he should be the 
most successful trainer of the voice in London. We cannot,: 
within the limited space of a review, give even the main 
points that are dwelt upon in this volume. The book must 
not only be read, but be read with brains ; and the singer 
Or speaker who follows the advice so clearly given will be 
astonished, after brief practice, to see how much better 
and how much more easily he sings. 





: Minor Notices. 

THE ‘ POEMS IN PROSE’ of Ivan Tourguéneff (Cupples, - Up- 
ham & Co.) occupy the middle region between a dream of: Jean 
Paul and a fensée of Pascal; or perhaps it would be apter to 
say that they lie in those vague but beautiful regions that stretch 
between the characters of Theophrastus. and the Arabian apo- 
logues. Nothing that the great writer has left behind him has such 
an exquisite scent, such a sublimated touch, as these ‘ Senilia,’ 
the latest offspring of his expiring genius. Old men’s children 
are often wonderfully fair; and these are no exception to the 
rule. Tenderness, the mystery of human life, a certain wistful 
scepticism that comes and vanishes like a flush on the cheek ac- 
cording to the changing mood of the writer, a love large as the 
human race, humor, benignity—each and all find a place in these 
little panel-poems dropped at our doors as a parting New Year’s 
gift by the deepest of Russian poets. ‘Suspiria,” they should be 
called, not ‘Senilia ;"—sighs from the great heart of Russia, 
studies for'a new gallery of paintings destined never to ‘be exe- 
cuted, humors and miseries of human life thrown into dramatic 
form, fables profoundly pointed whose sting is sweetened by a 
perennial smile. The ‘Slavic mist’ is here looming even through 
an inexact translation of a translation: it opens for, us an im- 
measurable perspective tar into the depths ot that dim Slavonia 
= — we have heard so much and of which we know so 
ittle. ; 





In ‘A GUIDE TO ART ILLUSTRATION * (Sampson Low & Co.) 
Mr. J. S. Hodson has done in English what has been better done 
in French: that is, he has given an account of the older kinds 
of engraving, and of the various newly invented processes 
which now largely take the place of engraving by hand on wood 
or metal. He draws his material mainly from English sources, 
but not to the extent of making his book a history of English en- 
graving, for which there might be some room. His practical 
directions are of very little value as such, since they merely con- 
vey some information about technical matters to the general 
reader in an unnecessarily dry way. Some of. the newest inven- 
tions in photo-engraving and in color-printing are described more 
satisfactorily than they have been elsewhere; but this. is not 
enough to induce one to buy or to read the book. The illustra- 
tions, with few exceptions, are below mediocrity. It is perhaps a 
sign of the times that the author has been induced to tack on to 
his work a chapter on house decorations. His observations on 
that taking subject are sensible enough. but trite, and of course 
have no connection with what precedes them. 





SARAH S. HENNELL was one of the earliest friends of George 
Eliot, and: long before she was known as a great novelist. She 
doubtless had much to do in giving shape’ to Miss Evans’s mind, 
in the formative period of her history ; they studied together, and 
they finally arrived at much the same conclusions on religious 
and philosophic subjects. A book published by Miss Hennell in 
1860, entitled ‘ Thoughts in Aid of Faith,’ is full of thought and 
suggestion ;“and it contains much which shows an affinity with 
the teachings of George Eliot in her novels and poems. The 
two were at this time intimate friends and correspondents. Miss 
Hennell has since been publishing an extended work on ‘ Present 
Religion.’ It is based on evolution and rationalism, especially 
on the doctrine of inheritance. Its style is involved and obscure, 
full of mannerisms, and it has an extremely peculiar use of words 
and phrases. The third volume. is now publishing in parts, and 
the last issue is devoted to marriage and the relations of'the sexes. 
The work is printed in Coventry, Miss Hennell’s home, but 
it is published by Triibner & Co., of London. 





BUYERS of quack bitters and all-healing shirts, pupils of the 
rofessors of art-in-two-lessons, will find ‘Mosaics of Grecian 
istory,’ by Marcius:and Robert Pierpont Willson (Harper & 
Bros.), a book to their liking. The name ‘ mosaics’ would seem 
to indicate artistic: design, and design there is, bug tatherof the 
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‘crazy-quilt’ than of the mosaic order. “We get a scrap of the 
author’s own prose (bottle-green), then a little bit of Akenside 
(old-gold), then a purple patch of Macaulay, then a quite too 
lovely sky-blue snippet with ‘Felicia Hemans’ embroidered in 
the corner, and so back to plain Willson’ again. It is possible, 
we suppose, to acquire a sort of skindeep culture from a perusal 
of the book; but we fear that the mute*inglorious Milton from 
Arkansas, who, in the pride of his new-fledged erudition quotes 
Shelley as the author of ‘Prometheus Bound,’ or attempts a 
pastiche of Homer by a fusion of the styles of Pope, Sotheby, 
Cowper and Bryant, upon all of whose translations the Messrs 
Willson levy, will wish he had chosen a rougher road to learning. 
It is unfortunate for the authors that the name ‘ Wilsonia’ has 
already been copyrighted by another benefactor of the race. 





‘A BUSHEL OF CoRN,’ written by A, Stephen Wilson, and 
rinted at Edinburgh by David Douglas, is a curious brochure 
rom the land o’ cakes and oat-meal porridge. The author says 

that his intention at first was only to examine into the correctness 
of the popular belief that measure-weight, or in other words 
weight per bushel, of oats is an index of the quality of the grain. 
But he could not resist the temptation to turn into by-ways which 
promised to throw light-on the history or the structure of the 
cereals, or.on the measures by which they had been measured in 
early times. His research led him into an investigation otf ancient 
corn-measures—Roman, Saxon, Norman and Scottish—and to 
experiments in growing oats and wheat, and on smut and rust, 
as well as to compiling tables of the average bushel-weight for 
many years in the Edinburgh and other corn markets. A book 
as entertaining as it is instructive is the result of all this Jabor, 
for — the author has been deservedly rewarded with a gold 
medal. 





READERS of the little paper-covered edition of selections from 
Plato, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons about a year ago, 
will need no introduction to ‘A Dayin Athens with Socrates,’ 
just issued by the same firm. The new pamphlet contains parts 
of the ‘ Protagoras’ and the ‘Republic,’ the less characteristic 
passages of which are replaced, as heretofore, by an abstract of 
the discussion. The same competent scholar—Miss Ellen Mason 
—has given her time to the translation, and the dialogues are 
again admirably supp!emented by notes and an introduction. 





‘TEN YEARS: ANOLD WORLD STory,’ by Henry Rose (Lon- 
don: James Nisbet & Co.), is a sort of rhymed allegory in ten 
cantos, treated in this style : 


‘The Arab’s views, thus put to Edmund, bore 
The impress of true judgment on their face, 
And though his vexed heart with impatience sore 
Rebelled, calm reason bade him yield with grace 
To what reflection showed the better way, 
However irksome he might feel delay.’ 


It might with advantage be prescribed to sufferers from insom- 
nia. 





Mr. ANDREW P. PEABODY'S rendering of ‘Cicero De Officiis’ 
Boston : Little, Brown & Co.) is an excellent piece of work, ful- 
filling every requirement of.a good translation. The prefatory 
essay gives in brief space a well.considered.summary #3 the sys- 
tems of philosophy which were current in Cicero’s time. 





Mr. Arnold and the Literary Class. 


MR. MATTHEW.ARNOLD was tendered an informal reception 
by the Authors Club at the Hotel Dam on Thursday of last 
week. He is the first guest the Club has entertained, and the set 
of his works in prose and verse presented to the Club by Mac- 
millan & Co. on the day of his reception forms the nucleus of 
its library. Mr. Arnold was welcomed by Professor Charlton T. 
Lewis, to whose greeting he made the following response : 

‘ GENTLEMEN : I have been received in this country with unbounded 
kindness. Much of that kindness, thougn it has gratified me, has also 
surprised me, I was so little prepared for it. But for your kindness, 
gentlemen, and for the kindness of the Club of: Authors, I feel better 
prepared, on account of the kindness I have experienced from the lit- 
erary class at home. Gentlemen, I owe everything to the literary 

. Class—to the class of writers. Here in this Club of Authors. and in 
the privacy of this family circle I will make a confession to you, and 
reveal to you, the insecurity of mry position. . [Laughter.] Gentlemen, 
that great public to which we all speak has never qitite comprehended 

_ what Lam after, and sovfar as it has comprehen ted, it, it, does not 

"mth likerit: . [Laughter] [fit were aot forthe hterary class having 
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given me its support the great public would never have’ attended 'to 
me.at all, and at this moment if the literary class withdrew its support 
from me, the public would entirely cease to attend to me. [Several 
voices ‘‘No! No!’’] Yes, gentlemen, it would cease to attend tome, 
and it would give itself up to charmers such as the Rev. Joseph Cook. 
[Laughter.] Now to what do I owe this support—this generous sup- 
port of the literary class? I owe it, I believe, to their finding in me 
that which pleased Gil Blas in the road to Merida when he cried, “Ze 
ceur au métier.’’ Put your heart into your business. I believe that I 
have ‘‘ /eceur au métier,”’ and that it is on that account the class has 
been favorable to me.. We all know what has been ‘said with moreor 
less truth, of the irritability, the envy.and the jealousy of the literary 
class ; but I believe that they recognize when a man pursues the. pro- 
fession of literature with his heart in his work and takes it seriously 
and with conscience, and that they feel a favor toward him in conse: 
quence. If they do not recognize it and do not feel a favor toward 
him in consequence, who will? I make no distinction between the 
literary class in England and that here. Here, as in England, I be- 
lieve that there is very much against any one who pursues literature 
seriously and with conscience. Society will always try to impose its 
decisions and its preferences upon a man of letters ; the crowd will 
always try to impose its decisions-and preferences upon him ; jour- 
nalism, which is not quite the same as literature, will always try to 
impose its decisions and impressions upon him. Unless, gentlemen, 
we ourselves take our work seriously the case is lost. [Applause,} 
‘Gentlemen, in thanking you cordially as I do, and in taking a grate- 
ful leave of you, and of this country, from which I am about to sail 
almost immediately, suffer me to leave with you these words, Le caur 
au métier.’ A 

At Chickering Hall on Saturday evening Mr. Arnold deliver- 
ed his lecture on ‘Science and Literature.'. He was introduced 
to the audience—whfch was partly composed of public-school 
teachers, who had come on the lecturer's invitation—by Mr. 
Joseph H. Choate, to whose address he replied : 

‘I speak to-night for the last time in America, and I speak in the 
same hall in which I spoke first, and when, I am sorry to say, owing 
to being unaccustomed to speaking before large assemblies, I was.not 
well heard. If practice could cure that defect I ought: now to be 
cured, for I have gone on speaking ever since until I am almost 
tired of the sound of my own voice. Yet, now that the end has come, I 
cannot help regretting it; I have been met with such kindness every- 
where. I wish to express my gratitude for the kindness with which 
you have received me, and the indulgence with which you have 
heard me; my interest in this great country and its inexhaustible 
resources ; and my hearty desire to visit-it again before I die.’ 

Mr. Arnold then spoke of literary and scientific education, and 
was repeatedly interrupted by applause, which: broke out‘ again 
in a hearty manner at the close of the address. 





Editions-de-Luxe. , 
To THE CRITIC AND GOOD LITERATURE: 


The London correspondent of the. 7rzbune, in his attempt to 
apologize for and explain away his error and misrepresentation 
with regard to the prices of éditions-de-luxe, says: ‘1 quoted 
the remark of a London dealer, that-he should be glad to sell the 
Fielding at cost price and any of the others at half price. To 
make sure of the facts, I have again asked him, and I find I quoted 
himcorrectly. Half price, however, meant half the current price, 
and not as I understood it, half the cost price. I gave, therefore, 
too low a figure for the Dickens. . Iam sorry if my error 
about the Dickens has misled anybody, but the general remark 
on this class of books holds true.’ 

In the above, it seems to me, there is a flat contradiction. Inv 
the first part of the quotation he says he quoted the bookseller 
correctly, and, later on, that he misunderstood him. He, how- 
ever, in the whole article persists in the statement that such 
books are being started: enerally at half their cost. Now, 
I should be pleased to have the address of his bookseller, or any 
other, who has copies of the édition-de-/uxe of Thackeray's works, 
George Eliot's ‘Romola,’ or.Audsley and Bowes’s ‘.Keramic Art 
of Japan,’.or any other book of this class at half cost, or any- 
thing approaching that amount. : 

But, what L complain ‘of most with regard to. such wholesale 
statements is that as they are published in an American. paper. of 
wide circulation, and will mislead American book-buyers with 
regard to books of the-same class published in this country, 
To counteract the effect of the statements, let me append a listot 
a few books which have béen recently issued in this country in 
édittons-de-luxe, and which are now worth in the open market 
from fifty to one hundred per cent more than their retail pub- 
lished price; and are sought for widely by the trade as well as book- 
buyers: Hawthorne’s Works, Emerson’s Works, ‘ Essays of 
Elia,’ Irving's ‘ Life of Washington;’ Burton's. ‘Book Hunter, 
aid Waltén’s Angler. - Carlylé’s Works; though sidt yét  pob- 
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- ‘lished, have been subscribed for until not.a copy can be obtain- 

d, to my knowledge, of any bookseller in the United States ; in 

-, fact, some two.weeks before publication the edition has been ad- 
vertised for in the Pudlishers’ Weekly by a Western dealer. 






























































Li If Mr. Smalley’s statements regarding the English éditions-de- 
oP 4uxe are true, they certainly will not apply to those published in 
< this country. 
“BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 27 1884. 2 Dana ESTES, 
' 
* To THE CRITIC AND GooD LITERATURE : 


~ “I was glad to see by a letter in your issue of Jan. 1 that Messrs. 
Estes and Lauriat still take an ‘optimistic view of éditions de 
luxe. They must set a high value on their luxurious edition of 
“Thackeray's Complete Works, with India proots of etchings and 
novel cuts from original plates and blocks.’ This edition was 
begun—if it is not a rehash of an old one—some fifteen months 
© ago or more, and was to be completed in twenty volumes, two a 
Se month. On account, probably, of the great care spent on the 
etchi and novel cuts, only sixteen volumes have as yet ap- 
peared. Still, the number and quality of the novel cuts seem to 
decrease in' the later volumes, As a subscriber and the fortu- 
nate possessor of these treasures, let me call your attention to four 
out of the seven illustrations in the volume of Miscellanies— 
namely, the ‘ View from Richmond Hill,’ ‘ The Last Speech of 
a Chatham,’ the ‘ Hétel de Ville, Brussels,’ and the ‘ Hétel de 
Ville, Ghent.” The presentments of these familiar pieces. of 
ae municipal architecture come, I venture to say, out of some books 
es, of travel for boys. However, let us be thankful for such works 
‘ ot art. There are seven valuable illustrations to the volume 
containing the ‘ Roundabout Papers’ ‘and the * Second Funeral 
of Napoleon.’ Five of them are, ‘ M. Guizot,’ ‘Dome des In- 
valides,’ ‘M. Thiers,’ *‘ Murat,’ and ‘ Napoleon's Funeral.’ I 
wonder if these come froin some history of France? Messrs. 
Estes & Lauriat publish one. In the ‘ Four Georges,’ you will 
observe with interest a ‘ Naval Battle.’ But it is in the ‘ English 
Humorists’ that the real humor of the Boston publishers bub- 
_bles out. Here you see portraits of the well-known comic poet, 
Sav Milton,’ and of that other delightful English humorist, 
* King James-at the Battle of the Boyne.’ Buying an American 
édition de luxe is interesting—-because you never know what 
you are to get. In justice, 1 should say that in other respects 
the edition is satisfactory. But these later ‘ novel cuts '— horresco 
veferens | 
New YorK CIty, February, 1884. N. 





Mr. Speed and the Keats MSS. 


IN THE MEMOIR prefixed to the volume of Poems in his edition 
of the ‘Life, Letters and Poems of John Keats,’ Mr. Speed says : 
Among the manuscripts in my possession, I have found the 
following sonnet, written in 1816. So far as I know, it has not 

‘before been printed : 
‘There was a season when the fabled name 
Of high Parnassus and Apollo’s lyre 
Seemed terms of excellence to my desire ; 
Therefore a youthful bard I may not blame. 
But when the page of everlasting Truth 
| Has on the attentive mind its force imprest, 
Then vanish all the affections dear in youth, 
And love immortal fills the grateful breast. 
The wonders of all ruling Providence, 
The joys that from celestial mercy flow, 
Essential beauty, perfect excellence, 
Ennoble and refine the-native glow 
The poet feels ; and thence his best resource 
s ; To paint his feelings with sublimest force.’ 
mS ‘The natural inference is that this sonnet was written by Keats, 
but Zhe Atheneum declares—according to last Sunday’s cable 
despatches—that it was published in Harper's Magazine in 
August, 1876, and that George Keats, not John, was the author 
of it. The sonnet appeared in an article by George F. Madden, 
“in Harper's Monthly for August, 1877, and was there attributed 
“to John Keats. 








The Lounger 


Mme, MODJESKA has just finished a most successful engage- 
“qnént at the Star Theatre, opened with the newest play in her 
ir pet and closed with the oldest. It isa versatile actress 
who can play with equal satisfaction to her audiences two char- 
vactets, so widely different as Nadjezda and Rosalind. Mr. 
: ore’s play went through a course of pruning after the 
“Grst night, and was greatly improved by it, but it would still bear 
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some clearing out and rewriting... If it.is his first serious effort, 
as I understand it is, he has reason to be pleased with the im- 
peveston it has made ; for while one might wish it-less horrible, 
e has to acknowledge that it has more purpose and more power 
than many plays by older hands. With all its faults, it is so far 
superior to some of the importations with which our theatres 
have been disgraced that I for one hope that he will feel encour- 
aged rather than disheartened by its reception. ‘ Nadjezda,’ by 
the way, is too trying a play for an actress of Mme. Modjeska’s 
organization. She should, if she keeps it in her repertoire, get 
some one else to take her place in the prologue,—although this 
would rob her of some of the greatest opportunities afforded her 
by Mr. Barrymore’s piece. ; 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE Mr. Hawies was, according to his own 
confession, more irrepressible in his youth than he is in his 
rime. In his new book, * My Musical Life,’ he tells ot a raid 
e made upon Tennyson at his home on the Isle of Wight, He 
called without introduction, and the servant at the door told him 
that Mr. Tennyson did not receive visitors. ‘Then I will see 
Mrs. Tennyson,’ said Mr. Hawies, forcing his’ way into the 
drawing-room where that lady sat at her work-table. He could 
make no excuse for himself, and Mrs. Tennyson, thinking that 
he must be an escaped lunatic, or something equally unpleasant, 
dealt gently with him, even consenting to ask her husband to 
see him. The et laid aside the MS. ot ‘ Maud,’ upon which 
he was at work, and descended to the drawing-room. Mr, 
Hawies can recall nothing of the conversation, except that the 
Laureate said he had no more time to give him and must say 
eg When he had left the room, the visitor besought 
rs. Tennyson for a scrap of her husband’s handwriting. She 
replied that she never gave away anything he had written ; she 
prized it too highly ; but by persistence the young man won an 
envelope that Tennyson had addressed to his wife. I am only 
surprised that he did not insist upon having the enclosure. 





THE Empress of Austria has apparently been reading the 
letters upon the relations of authors to publishers recently pub- 
lished in this reviéW,. and is not going to take either ‘cash 
down’ ora percentage. If publishers get the lion’s share of the 
profits, then she is determined to bea publisher. To this end 
she has purchased ‘a font of type and a press,’ in order, says 
The Academy, that she may ‘print a collection of her own 
literary writings.’ By the way, how royalty has taken to litera- 
ture of late. Within a few weeks the Princess Alice, and the 
Princess Christina, Queen Victoria, and Queen Elizabeth of 
Roumania have rushed into print; and now the Empress of 
Austria has become not only an author, but a printer and pub- 
lisher as well. 





AN ACQUAINTANCE of mine has set apart in his library a niche 
which he styles the * Lucile’ Shelf. There may be seen various 
ornate copies of that favorite metrical romance—all birthday or 
holiday remembrancers trom sentimental friends. The recipient 
is confident that a few more ‘happy returns’ will see the 
* Lucile’ Shelf compactly filled. Meanwhile, he confesses that 
he has never read the work in question. He says he is saved the 
trouble of doing this, owing to the assiduity of the admirers of 
the poem, who by their liberal quotations have made him famil- 
iar with all the choicest passages. 





I sAW in a Broadway book-store the other day a copy of 
‘Weeds and Wild Flowers,’ the little volume of prose and 
poser printed by the late Lord Lytton in Paris in 1825, when 

e was twenty-two years old. The book—a long and thin 
volume, printed for private circulation—consists of four pages of 
prose and ninety-eight of verse, ‘ meandering through an ample 
meadow of. margin.’ It is printed in long primer, and was 
originally held together by a green paper wrapper. The volume 
I saw had been bound in morocco and was a presentation copy, 
sent with the author’s compliments to a Mr. Piggott. Some one 
was so lucky as to pick it up recently at a London book-sale, for 
I don’t know what price. It was offered to me for $17.50. I 
did not buy it, however, but some one else did, and put it in the 
hands of a New York binder, to be covered in a style worthy of 
the first-fruits of so elegant a muse. The ‘ Tale of a Dreamer, ’ 
written in 1824, is, printed in this volume, The longest: contri- 
bution to the collection, and one not reprinted in Lord Lytton’s 
Works, is ‘ A Satiric Sketch’ of Almack’s, in which there is a 
tender allusion to Lady Caroline Lamb. Although ‘ Weeds and - 
Wild Flowers’ was never published, the present Lord. Lytton 
tells us that it* flourished for a season upon drawing-room tables 
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at Holland House and other fashionable resorts of readers and 
writers of new books,’ and the verses therein printed so kindled 
the imagination of one Rosina Wheeler that she ultimately be- 
came the poet's wife. 








THE ONE person most indignant at"Mr. G. W. Smalley for his 
slighting remarks about. ¢dztions-de-luxe is a lady who pre- 
sented herselt at Messrs. Scribner & Welford’s the other day and 
asked to see Routledge’s édition-de-luxe of Shakspeare, in fifteen 
imperial octavo volumes. The book was shown to her. After 
——— her satisfaction with it, she asked the price, and was 
told that it was $150. * How is that?’ she exclaimed. ‘ There 
must be some mistake. I read in Mr. Smalley’s letter to the 
Tribune that it could be bought for £6.’ ‘If Mr. Smalley can 
buy it for £6 he is fortunate,’ replied the unruffled salesman ; 
* but we cannot sell it for less than $150." The lady did not get 
the edition, but expressed the hope that Mr. Smalley would tell 
no more such misleading anecdotes in his entertaining letters. 





THE TWILIGHT CLUB is felicitating itself upon having entered 
upon its second year ‘ with a large membership, full attendance, 
and an empty treasury.’ At one of its February sessions, the 
Club devoted itself to a discussion of the Copyright Question, the 
speakers generally favoring a liberal policy in the matter of 
domestic and international copyright ; and at another meeting, 
a still weightier topic was introduced—namely, ‘ Why we don’t 
go to church.’ Reasons were advanced which seemed in- 
adequate only to habitual church-goers, of whom, I fear, there 
was present but a small minority. The motto of the Club is 
taken from Herbert Spencer's speech at Delmonico’s last year : 
* We have had somewhat too much of the Gospel of Work ; it is 
time to preach the Gospel of Relaxation.’ The requirements of 
membership are twofold : that one shall be ‘ a clubable fellow— 
with one dollar in ket.’ -A dinner is eaten every Thursday, 
and the Club does its best to be happy under all circumstances. 





Social Deterioration and its Remedy. 
[Lord Eustace G, Cecil in The National Review.] 

CANNOT claim to be a pessimist, though I have no more title 
to be called an optimist. 1 do not believe that the world is going 
from bad to worse ; or that in the silent revolution, political and 
social, that is going on around us, we compare unfavorably, on 
the whole, with the generations that have preceded us. But I 
do think that, in the midst of change, such as our forefathers 
could not have conceived, there is great danger that we should 
lose some of those qualities essential to the well-ordering of 
society which they practised, and which are still known as right 
feeling, good taste, and good manners. That a process of that 
description is foing on, those who are thrown much in contact 
with the world can hardly fail to observe ; but though it is not 
difficult to point out the existence of the disease, the remedy is 
not so easy to discover. It has been observed, with truth, that 
the present generation have neither the vices nor the virtues of 
their ancestors ; and it may be.the absence of these qualities 
that has produced those less remarkable phenomena which I 
shall attempt to classify in their political and social bearing. 
An old and experienced member of Parliament once said to me 
that, in nourishing.a political ambition, he felt he was an 
anachronism, as, to appreciate thoroughly the p poem of pub- 
lic life, he ought to have been born a hundred years ago; and 
such thoughts have, no doubt, constantly crossed the minds of 
many M.P.‘s during the last few years. Indeed, they have found 
expression on more than one occasion in the eloquent words of 
the Prime Minister, who, while acknowledging the abilities of 
many of the present generation of members, deplored the 
decided falling-oft of the House of Commons in the tone of its 
debates and the conduct of its business. Whether the remedy 
of.a cléture, which Ministers themselves seem the last to believe 
in, and of Grand Committees, which have yet to prove their use, 
will prove effectual, time only can show ; but the opinion formu- 
lated by the Prime Minister, and: indorsed by public opinion in- 
side and’outside the House of Commons, leads to the belief that 
the disease is tar beyond the power of either committees or 
cléture. The sound mind is wanting, because the sound body 
no longer exists under the present condition of political. life. 
Nor is it difficult to discover the cause. The strong political 
faith, the unswerving consistency of principle which once existed, 
has. given way to a colorless indecision’ of mind, and a tatal 
vacillation of purpose, which, like dry rot, is eating out the 
political creed of the most enthusiastic M.P. Whether he sits 
on.the.one.side ot the. House or the other, he feels he has no 
right:to any opinions except. those. that: ate made for him. In 
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one word, every Session he is painfully aware that he is becom- 
ing more and more a mere delegate, and.that treason to the 
State is more likely to be condoned than that independence of 
opinion which is at once interpreted’to be treason to his party. 
Can it be wondered that, under such circumstances, it 
been found necessary to coin a new word to describe his present 
mental condition ? It is not that he is deficient in lo pe he his 
rty. The force of circumstances, and the fear of offending 
is constituents, have made him only too loyal. The result is, a 
blank state of expectancy, characteristic. of ‘Mr. Micawber,’ 
which on the other side of the Channel has appropriately re- 
ceived the name of * opportunism.’ Few politicians in these 
days have any opinions at all, in the old sense of the words, and 
fewer still the courage of those opinions. They are mostly 
waiters upon Providence ; and hence opportunism, with some 
honorable exceptions, may be said to be the rule in the Cabinet, 
as in the House of Commons—amongst leaders as amongst fol- 
lowers. What the danger of such a state of things to all Parlia-. 
mentary government may be, has been so well pointed out by 
Mr. Lecky in vol. ii. of his ‘ History of England, ' that it is 
superfluous to dwell upon it here, except as.an additional proof 
of forces which have their origin not in the House of Commons, 
but in the community at large. And for this reason it is in their 
social bearing that they present the greatest interest. It has 
often been stated that society has greatly improved within the 
last fifty years; and no doubt, outwardly, that is true. The 
hard drinking, the coarse swearing, and the open gambling of 
the days ot Queen Anne and the four Georges, are only found 
exceptionally, even amongst the poorest of the community ; but 
there is much to be said for the opinion that the meaner failings 
of human nature are on the increase, although the grosser vices 
are less apparent. Whether this is due to the levelling down of 
all classes, or to the progress of civilization, represented by the 
increase of education, luxury and wealth, the world is un- 
doubtedly not inspired by the same high standard of conduct as 
in the days of yore. ‘ Noblesse oblige’ is a principle that has 
ceased to have any force; and the practice of evasion, im- 
pudence, and discourtesy is more than ever silently approved, if 
not openly justified. Perhaps no more expressive description of 
the prevailing tone of society was even given than that vouch- 
sated by one of the ministers of Napoleon III. after the fall of 
the Empire in 1870. Asked to define the word ‘ canaille,’ he 
replied, ‘ Maintenant tout le monde est canaille’—a sweepin 
assertion which, like many others, had more than one grain 0} 
truth in it. No doubt he meant to say that the days of chivalry 
were passed, and that the days of shoddy, sham, and self-adver- 
tisement were in the ascendant. He did not mean to imply that 
Bayards, sans peur et sans reproche, were extinct ; but, for one 
Bayard, twenty men of the type of public men of the Second 
Empire were produced by modern society. Nobody can doubt, 
for instance, that the talent ascribed to Talleyrand of misusing 
language to conceal his thoughts is largely on the increase. It 
may be that the exigencies of Parliamentary life, and the even 
more pressing requirements of social life, make it difficult for, 
any man or woman, anxious to retain the position they have 
struggled to, to give a direct answer. It may be, often is, in- 
convenient to say ‘ aye’ or ‘no’ to a question, or to call a spade 
a spade ; and the only way of escape may be to disguise, and 
cover your retreat from an untenable position, in a cloud of 
oracular words, the subsequent interpretation of which may do 
more credit to your cleverness than to your truthfulness. But 
the example is catching, and the result demoralizing to all par- 
ties concerned. The practice of sailing very near the wind, and 
of taking an ungenerous — of your neighbor, was 
formerly supposed, probably unjustly, to be the peculiar ap- 
panage of the Jewish race. In these days it may be said to be 
common to all Christians. Even usurers and their victims have 
changed places, and a money-lender of long standing and ex- 
perience was heard to state, not long ago, that whereas formerly 
a minor could be trusted not to take advantage of his position in 
refusing to pay his debts, his word now was as worthless as his - 
bond. Selfishness is so common to mankind, and has been so 
prevalent in all ages and-at all times, that it would seem hardly 
worth while to dwell upon it here, were it not that selfishness 
like that of the present day, having no redeeming point about it, 
is far more widespread and general than it has. ever been be- 
fore. There was something approaching to the grand in the 
selfishness of past days. Its very hideousness was noteworthy. 
Anybody who has ready Lanfrey’s. ‘ History of Napoleon I. 
will readily comprehend my meaning. In these days, on the 
contrary, it is essentially commonplace, mean, and vulgar, and. 
from its very pettiness ‘disgusts without impressing the imagi< - 
nation. No doubt—with young men, at least, who give theni-..- 
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\ estney nag oa ie their partiés in ‘country houses ‘and their part- 
‘ners in ball-roonis,' do their: hosts the favor of blowing his 
pheasants ‘to-pieces and abuse him afterwards—much of: the 
ult must‘ be laid to the charge -of worldly-minded mothers. 
Young men feel that they are‘at a premium, and their heads are 
‘naturally turned. The best excuse that.can be made for them 
is, that selfishness pays so long as it is accompanied by the 
kindred quality of calculated assurance. And that such assur- 
‘ance is successful in a manner in which it-never achieved suc- 
cess in former days, is paintully true, both in the House of Com- 
mons and in society. It is not necessary to call in question the 
‘proceedings of Irish M.P.’s. They have an evident object. and 
speak for themselves ; but they have unfortunately shown the 
“way and. set an example which has been adopted by English 
members: on more than one occasion. Expressions have been 
frequently heard in this Parliament that fifty years ago would 
‘have led to-a duel. For instance, it is;not so long ago that.a 
«Cabinet minister concluded his remarks in debate by asserting 
- sotto voce that his opponent was a little fool. The prompt reply 
‘was (and it was audible in the centre of. the House, if not in the 
— chair), ‘You are a d——d ass.’ Fortunately for the 
character of the House of Commons, Parliamentary reporters 
are gifted with a large amount of discretion, and the most dis- 
“creditable scenes and the most disreputable language are trans- 
formed, toned down, and omitted from the reports of the follow- 
ing morning. The evil of this state of things is not so much 
that it should be tolerated and condoned, as that such language 
‘and -conduct should be of assistance on the road to political suc- 
cess. Lord Beaconsfield, in one of his speeches, rightly 
denounced invective and vituperation as not essential nor even 
appropriate to enforce argument ; but in the last three years a 
much nearer approach to the reputed language of Billingsgate 
Market has been made in the House of Commpns than in the six 
previous centuries of its existence. The language, however, of 
political speeches -outside. the House of Commons, and the 
general tone of the expressions used, are even worse. Political 


opponents have been called liars, compared to sybarites- who 
neither toil nor spin, to a Long firm of swindlers, and even 
likened to Mephistopheles ; and no apologies have been offered, 
either on one side or on the other, to soften down the insulting 
‘comparisons: made use of, or to hint that such speeches were 
delivered in the heat of the moment and afterwards repented of. 
They stand on record, therefore, as cold, calm, calculated pieces 


of insolence, a disgrace not only to the speakers but to the age 
in which they are tolerated and applauded. 
- Does, however, what is called society set a better example? 
I fear the reply must be in the negative. Adventurers of every 
description, male and female, find their way into and are freely 
encouraged in the best company, because they happen to be pre- 
eminently rich, or good-looking, or unscrupulous. No matter 
what their. previous history may have been, no matter how 
‘vicious their conduct or how coarse their manners,.if they are 
wealthy they are courted ; if they are clever or pretty they are 
‘invited. . They even find their way to Court balls, and at every 
eae féte of the season they are abundantly represented. Every- 
dy remembers how a famous French actress, still living, was 
received-in town a few years ago. Although her character was 
notorious ‘in Paris, the honor of receiving her was disputed by 
those whom the newspapers would call the ééte ot London 
society, and she became the rage from Belgrave Square to Pall 
Mail. . American influences. are, perhaps, to some extent re- 
sponsible for the exhibition of such predilections, but there are 
‘patent signs elsewhere that bad taste has been imported from 
other than Transatlantic quarters. What the sale of so-called 
society a may be, may be known to those who care to in- 
. quire ; but that it has greatly increased is clear;from the number 
of those papers that have started into existence in the last few 
years. The. scandalmongering traffic is no longer a trade, it is 
‘"a@ profession, and ‘evidently a remunerative one. The private 
lives: and- secrets of the most distinguished and the most 
notorious personages are frequently sold by their professed 
friends for a paltry consideration to newspaper editors, who in- 
crease the sale-of their wares at the expense of victims who are 
woth neg if not powerless, to retaliate. Scurrilous books and 
articles have been crnstantly written since the invention ot print- 
. ing, and occasionally, no doubt, private malice has been satis- 
fied by the publication of some indecent scandal or grosser libel ; 
but it has been left to the nineteenth century to erect the art of 
slandering into a profession, and, by.making the practice re- 
_™iunerative, to do its best to perpetuate the evil. Surely no 
~ better evidence could be adduced of the decline of right feel- 
a the: existence ofa temper of this kind in the public 
mind, sey SS eo FEE? Yb eg Soil, BLA, ‘ 4 6 : it 
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It may be conceded at once, that the manners.of the ancien 
régime would hardly suit the intolerant hurry and the impatient 
restlessness of the days we live ins The French Guards who, 
cap in hand, at Fontenoy, desired the English to fire first, would 
be as much an anachronism to-day as the vassals who did 
homage to their lords would have been in the last century ; but 
there is a wide step between the ceremonious courtesy of the 
last century and the too frequent absence of all courtesy in this. 
The low bow, the well-turned compliment, and the punctilious 
etiquette-of a past age, have no place in this. We all fancy we 
have too much to do to find time for such apparent frivolities. 
But they had their uses in the transaction of even ordinary busi- 
ness, much more.in any delicate negotiation, and their absence 
has left a void which'no amount of -self-assurance and off- 
handedness can replace. For how much of this lack of man- 
ners the other sex are responsible it would, perhaps, be ungal- 
lant to Say. Young ladies are to be found who frequent the 
smoking-room, do -not nag! smoke cigarettes,,and .are not 
ashamed to adopt the slang they hear there. Indelicate plays 
are no longer a bar to the presence of unmarried girls, and news- 
papers.containing full details of the Divorce Court are to be seen 
as well in the boudoir as in the drawing-room. It has been 
argued that to forbid these things is simply prudery, that to the 
pure all things are pure, and that the knowledge of good and 
evil was intended to be as much the curse of the one sex as of 
the other. But this argument really rests upon the new demo- 
cratic gospel, that all men, women, and children are equal, and 
that the privileges ot the one age or sex are the rights of all; a 
mode of reasoning which leads straight to that anarchy in. re- 
spect of all.creed, opinion, and usage, which is to be the millen- 
nium of Advanced Radicalism. The tendency of all: modern 
society is for the freedom we enjoy, in a degree unknown to our 
forefathers, to degenerate into license. It is not that we are 
differently constituted to them, or that they were angels, whilst 
we have sunk again into monkeys. We are men of the same 
passions, and prone to the same failings as they were. Thanks 
to the progress of civilization and the increase of general com- 
fort, we are better in some respects although worse in others. 
But there is this difference between them and ourselves, and it 
is a great difference.. Their social conduct was rigorously con- 
trolled by the usages-of the society they lived in. Those usages 
might be, and too frequently were, based on error; but they 
served to check individual misconduct by defining the standard 
of propriety far more sharply than is attempted now. ~ Their 
penalties for the breach of decorum were the duel, and social 
ostracism. The arguments for and against duelling have been 
so often stated, that I do not prupose to enter into them here. 
It is enough to say that its re-introduction in the present state of 
English society would be neither possible, nor advisable if it 
were possible. But no such arguments apply to social ostra- 
cism, and there seems no good reason why the standard of social 
right and wrong for both sexes should not be raised and rigidly 
adhered to. The Peer who had beaten and insulted his innocent 
wife, or the lady who had anonymously slandered her friends 
and acquaintances ‘in the public prints, would be placed on.a 
par with the noble forger or the high-born prostitute, who iby 
private arrangement might have escaped any legal prosecution. 
Society. would be thus purged of its worst offenders, and: a 
wholesome check would be administered to the extreme forms 
of selfishness, insolence, meanness, and vice, that would directly 
inculcate the consideration which is due among Christian people 
to age and sex, as well:as to their own sense ot self-respect. 
Not that a fresh censorship need be ‘created. In a modified 
degree it already exists, and, thanks to the Sovereign who now 
occupies the throne, has been exercised as far as lies in her 

ower, with a firmness and discretion which is worthy of the 

ighest admiration. But the influence and example of the 
Queen does not, unfortunately, extend far beyond the radius of 
Court. festivities ; and the mixed society in which we live, .in- 
creasing every year, as it does, in wealth and numbers, requires 
the strengthening and diffusion of her example, by the exertions 
individually and collectively of all those upon whom the duties 
of. hospitality principally fall in London and elsewhere. Iam 
far, indeed, from urging that offences of this nature, whether 
moral or social, should under all circumstances be deemed un- 
pardonable, but at present the fault lies the other way. White- 
washing, after a few months, or possibly weeks of -penance, is 
much too’common, and offences of the rich and powerful and-of 
the clever and good-looking are re wot forgotten, whilst 
those of the poor and friendless are brought up'in judgment 
against them. The sins of the rich swindler, who has ruined 
hundreds of families, are condoned. because of the ‘excellence of 
his ‘dinners ‘and. the:lavish expenditure of his entertainments, 
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whilst the misdemeanor. of ‘a. clerk.in-his own counting-house is 
bitterly repented of in sackcloth and ashes, 

What is needed is a code of unwritten, but well understood, 
social law, which shall. be fair alike to rich and. poor, to clever 

‘and dull, to handsome and plain of both sexes, backed by an 

indisputable authority which is sure of support, in club and ball- 
room alike, in every profession, whether civil or military, on 
every exchange, and in every large house of entertainment. 
Surely the creation of such a:tribunal on intelligible and equi- 
table principles should not be beyond the scope of human 
ingenuity ? 

Some help, too, might be obtained in another quarter. 
Education has been constantly proclaimed to be the panacea for 
all evils, and in education properly understood must be included 
right feeling and good manners. Unfortunately, education is 
too often taken to mean the power of passing a successful ex- 
amination in some kind of book-learning. Such, however, was 
not the meaning attached to it in ancient days. If riding, 
shooting, and telling the truth was the basis of Persian educa- 
tion ; obedience, discipline, and respect to old age, we know, 
were enforced by the laws of Sparta. In other words, good 
conduct and subordination were esteemed essential to success in 
life by both nations. Are we. sure that, with all our progress 
and civilization, we have improved upon the old models of pagan 
days? Are we more truthful, more chivalrous, more. con- 
siderate, more courteous one to another? And if not, what be- 
comes of our much vaunted education’? . Surely it is high time 
to recognize that cramming for examinatidns should not be the 
aim and end of school life, that man does not live by book- 
learning alone, but by a high tone of conduct and manners, by 
truthfulness and honest dealing, by sympathy with and con- 
sideration for his weaker, poorer, and, more inexperienced 
neighbor. Levelling down has heen too much the order of the 
day: ;. is it not high time to level-up, and:to try if something can- 
not be done to improve the.tone and discipline of middle-class 
and Board schools of both sexes, and to bring them up to the 
standard of conduct which exists in the best of our upper-class 
schools ? ' & 

More than a dozen years ago, shortly after the passing of the 
last Reform Bill, we were reminded by Mr. Lowe of the para- 
mount importance of educating our ‘masters.’ And the late 
Mr. Carlyle, in a remarkable pamphlet entitled “ Shooting 
Niagara and After,’ dwelt strongly upon the necessity of a 
severe course of training and discipline for all classes alike, as 
an antidote to the democratic license, coarse manners, and 
wide-spread impatience ot authority which he predicted in the 
future. Without going quite the length of Mr. Carlyle’s admi- 
ration of the Prussian system ot education at the point of the 
bayonet, all, whatever. soltien they profess, must generally agree 
with .Mr. Lowe, and even go some part of the way with Mr. 
Carlyle. What is remarkable is that the same idea seems to 
have struck two very differently constituted minds, namely, that 
as regards education, comprehending morals and conduct, much 
stilt remained to be done, 

The question is whether on the eve of a new Reform Bill this 
warning has been attended to? I fear not. With every desire 
to give full credit to the exertions of the Education Department, 
it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the fact that in all Board 
schools: at least, secular education is the first consideration, re- 
ligious and moral instruction the second. Discipline is not 
what it used to be; respect for authority has disminished ; a 
higher scale of comfort and luxury has been encouraged, with- 
out a corresponding advance in the necessary virtues of indus- 
try, contentment, and thrift. The result is that everywhere we 
see amongst the workiifg classes an. increase of restlessness and 
discontent, the sure forerunner of covetousness and Socialism. 
A fair day’s labor for a fair day’s wage is now the exception, 
not the ruJe. How to rise in the world by scamping your work, 
by putting your hand into your employer's pocket, by doing as 
little as possible, and getting as much as you can, has too often 
been the aim and object of thousands, To take no pride in your 
labor, or anything but a commercial interest in your employer, 
is too much the prevailing spirit of the day, and for this our 
present system of education must be held directly responsible. 
Even so sanguine a politician as Mr. Shaw-Letevre was obliged 
to confess at Reading the other day, that notwithstanding the 
enormous rise that has taken place, during the last few years, 
in the wages of the agricultural laborer, the quality ot the work 
done was worse ; and.that the principal difficulties of the farmer 
would arise in the future, not so much from bad seasons, or from 
foreign competition, as/from dear and inefficient labor. Nor, 


bearing this in mind, is the consideration of the relations of class 
and class, as well as of the members-ot one: class with. another, 
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without: importance at atime when tlie ‘sympathies- of all:ave 
been excited by the ‘ Bitter-Cry of Outcast London.’ If real 
good is to be done in this matter, it is not to be done by writing 
or by talking, by throwing the blame upon one class or upon the 
other, or by making political capital out of wretchedness and 
misery, but by a union of firmness and tact, by promoting right 
feeling between classes as between individuals, and by showit 
those whose lot has been cast in the midst of poverty, dirt, an 
crime, that the sympathy which extends a helping hand must be 
returned by those who grasp it. 





Notes 


DESPITE Mr. Smalley’s warning, éditions-de-luxe continue to 
be published ; and now an édition de grande luxe is announced 
by Mr, J. W. Bouton, who has just arranged: with the French 
publishers for the entire control of the English editions of 
Sterne’s ‘ Sentimental Journey,’ which is illustrated with original 
plates and cuts by M. Maurice Le Loir, consisting of a portrait 
of Sterne and twelve full-page plates, reproduced from the 
original sketches of the artist by the photogravure process ‘of 
Messrs. Goupil & Co., printed in tints, and upwards ot two hun- 
dred engravings on'wood, in the form of vignettes, head-pieces, 
initial letters, and culs-de-lampe, with numerous others’ scat- 
tered through the text. One thousand copies are all that will 
be printed, and of these 275 are for England. The édition de 
grande luxe is limited to one hundred copies, which will: be 
made valuable by an original design painted by M. Le Loir-on 
the false title of each. No two of these paintings will be alike. 
bi book will be sold by subscription only, and not through the 
trade. 


- Gen. Loring’s long-expected book on Egypt will be published 
as soon as possible by Dodd, Mead & Co, The’ MS. is now in 
the printer’s hands. Loring Pasha, as he is called in Egypt, 
knows as much about that country as it is to-day as any 
foreigner can know. He lived for years on the most intimate 
terms with the Khedive and his peo ms and he had opportunities 
that are given to few for studying the manners and customs of 
the country. The book will be an octavo, illustrated with draw- 
ings from photographs, many of which have never been seen 
outside of Egypt, and some not even there by the general public. 

The Archeological Institute is not doing anything noteworthy, 
justnow. Messrs. Clarke and Bacon are hard at work, under the 
supervision of Prof. Norton, preparing the materials for the 
second Assos Report, and for the final publication in which are 
to be embodied the scientific results of the expedition, The 
School at Athens has received for its library, through the Hon, 
Eugene Schuyler, our Minister at Athens, a gift of $500; and 
the University of Pennsylvania has joined the association of col- 
leges supporting the School. 

M. R. D. Blackmore, author of ‘ Lorna Doone,’ has in press 
a novel with the strange title, ‘ The Remarkable History. of Sir 
Thomas Upmore, Bart., M.P., formerly known as Tommy 
Upmore. ’ 

Mr. E. L. Blanchard is to write a history of the English stage 
from the close of 1830 to 1880, ‘Fifty Years of the English 
Stage’ is the title of the book, which will be published by sub- 
scription. 

‘ First editions of Dickens retain their high price in the book 
market with great tenacity,’ says Zhe Pall Mall Gazette. * At 
a recent sale of a library in the rooms of Messrs Capes, Dunn, & 
Pilcher, at Manchester, *‘ Pickwick,” with a few extra. plates 
bound up with the originals, sold for £5 5s. ; ‘*‘ Sketches by 
Boz, ’’ not the much sought after fcap. 8vo edition, but the first 
8vo reissue, with duplicates of the plates colored, realized the 
large sum of £9 tos. ; ‘‘ Oliver Twist, ’’ the three volume edition 
of 1838, brought £6 6s. ; the set of five little Christmas books 
were knocked down at five times their published price—£6 6s. ; 
the rare "* Village Coquettes '* cost its purchaser £6 5s. ; and 
**Great Expectations’’ and ‘‘ The Uncommercial Traveller” 
fetched respectively £4 and £2.’ vty 

Sir Lepel Griffin has prepared a second article on America 
which will appear in the March Fortnightly. Our political insti- 
tutions will come in for Sir Lepel’s consideration this time. 

Galignani & Co. contemplate the publication of a cheap edition 
of English books, similar to the Tauchnitz edition, the sale of 
which will, of course, be confined to the continent. ' 

The Bewick sale which recently took place in England realized 
altogether little over £1000. The prize of the sale was an edition 
of the ‘ Birds,,’.1821, with annotations by Bewick. It fetched 


one hundred guineas, _. 
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“Mr. Egmont Hake's ‘ Story of Chinese Gordon’ has already 
reached a seventh edition in England! 

“Mr. H. C. Bunner is said to be writing anovel for Zhe 
Century. 

Mr. Eugene Schuyler’s ‘ Peter the Great,’ recently published 

in England, is well received by the critics. It is issued without 
- the illustrations which will be a feature of Messrs. Scribner's 
édition. There will be even more ilustrations in the American 
issue than appeared in Scribner's Magazine, and about one 
third more reading matter has been added. About the portrait 
of the Czar, which forms the frontispiece of this work, Mr. 
Schuyler says in his preface : ‘ The portrait of Peter the Great is 
engraved after that ae -Carl de Moor, painted at the Hague in 
1717, which was the picture most liked by Peter himself, and 
ee ggteond for engravings. It was for many years supposed to be 
ost, but I discovered it at Amsterdam in the possession of a 
private family, where it had come by inheritance from the 
painter Liotard, to whom it had been sent by the artist himself. ’ 

Mr. Frank Lathrop’s design for the new cover of Zhe Man- 
hattan has been placed in the hands of the engraver. The 
frontispiece of the April Manhattan will be a half-length por- 
trait.ot Edwin Booth. Other likenesses will represent the distin- 
guished actor as Hamlet, Iago, Othello, Richelieu and Lear. 

The scene of Henry James's new novelette, ‘ Lady Barberina,’ 
which is to run through the May, June and July numbers of Zhe 
Century, shifts from London to New York and from New York 
back to London. The heroine, after whom the story takes its 
name, is the daughter of an English nobleman, who engages the 
affections of a rich young American physician. 

On. Wednesday afternoon of next week, March 12th, and again 
on the evening of the following day, the Oratorio and Symphony 
Societies will give Bach’s St. Giatthew Passion at the Academy 
of Music. 

Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts is about to resign the editorship of 
the Toronto Week, and devote himself exclusively to literary 
-work. This step is partly owing to a disagreement with the 
proprietors of the new journal on a question of policy. 

We regret having to announce the discontinuance of Swinton’ s 
Story-Teller. * 

At the fifth concert of the Symphony Society at the Academy 
of Music this (Saturday) evening, the Overture to ‘ Der Freis- 
ehuetz,’ Liszt's ‘ Faust ' Symphony, and selections from Berlioz’s 
*Childhood of Christ’ will be given, Mr. W. H. yew! being 
assisted in the ‘Faust’ by a male chorus from the Oratorio 
Society. The Berlioz selections have not yet been heard here. 

The drama of ‘Memnon,’ by Henry Guy Carleton, is to be 
tead early in March by Mr. Basan Riddle at the University 

‘ Club Theatre. We have been favored with a copy of the piece, 
the scene of which is laid in Egypt, before and during the inva- 
sion of Cambyses. The play is essentially of the rhetorical 
school, and deals with familiar types of character and stage 
effects. Its charm is to be sought in its poetical style, which 
unites dignity with flexibility, pe is well sustained throughout, 
avoiding alike the puerile and the flatulent. It abounds in elo- 

ent and stirring passages, which lend themselves readily to 
the declaimer’s art. Mr. Carleton employs the diction of the 
ang Elizabethan dramatists with remarkable ease and fidelity. 
fe shall watch his career with interest. 


The Book-Buyer's announcement of a'new volume of stories 
by Mr. Frank Stockton is pleasant news for the lovers of good 
literature. : 

The Ohio Legislature has made provision for the return of the 
body of J. A. MacGahan, the American war correspondent, from 
the cemetery at Scutari, on the Bosphorus, to the family burying 
plot in Perry County, Ohio. 

_E. P. Dutton & Co. have just published a paper-covered edition 
of Phillips Brooks's first volume of sermons at less than half the 
cost of the previous edition. 

A series of ‘Stories by American Authors’ is announced by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. .Among the writers who will be repre- 
sented in the first volumes are Bayard Taylor, Fitz James 
O’Brien, Frank R. Stockton, Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, Mrs. 
Burnett, Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, Miss Woolson, Mrs. 
“Mary Hallock Foote, George P. Lathrop, Edward Bellamy, Mrs. 
Liria Redwood Fairfax, Mrs. Celia ye ton J. W. De Forest, H. 
C. Bunner, Brander Matthews, the Author of ‘ Guerndale,’ and 
F: D. Millet, besides several authors whose names will now for 
the first time appear in connection with stories which were al 
lishedanonymotusly in the*magazines.. The volumes will be 
bound in cloth and’sold for fifty cents each. ™ Neh Bay 
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Mr. C. .B.Foote is evidently a believer'in the value of ‘ first 
editions,’ for he is indefatigable in his efforts to secure those of 
some of the American classics—Emerson, Holmes, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Poe, Lowell and Whittier—for which he offers a 
price that ought to bring them out of obscurity into the light 
of his library shelves. 


The Meeks collection of pictures is attracting visitors to the 
galleries of the American Art Association. The collection of 
costumes which illustrates the pictures is an interesting part of 
the exhibition. 

It seems to have been overooked that ‘A Visit to Philistia’ 
had a prototype hardly less indiscreet and even more trenchant 
in the effusions of a Spanish misanthrope published last summer 
in the season of the dog-star. One could hardly imagine that 
the Revista Contemporanea would have the heart to scatter such 
a flagon of vitriol ; but such, we believe, was the case. The 
peninsular telescope revealed signs and wonders—a whole peo- 
ple utterly sordid and gain-ridden, an entire absence of affection 
in all American homes, protean ignorance, and boundless con- 
ceit. The other end of the telescope—well, in the words of Bélise 
in ‘ Les Femmes Savantes,’ 


—les moindres défauts de ce grossier génie 
Sont ou le pléonasme ou la cacophonie. 


Writing to the Cincinnati tree planters, Dr: Oliver Wendell 
Holmes os said: ‘I have written many verses, but the best 
poems I have produced are the trees I planted on the hillside 
which overlooked the broad meadows, scolloped and rounded at 
their edges by loops of the sinuous Housatonic. Nature finds 
rhymes for them in the recurring measures of the seasons, 
Winter strips them of their ornaments and gives them, as it were, 
in prose translation, and summer reclothes them in all the splen- 
did. phrases of their leafy language. What are these maples and 
beeches and birches but odes and idyls and madrigals? What 
are these pines and firs and spruces but holy hymns, too solemn 
for the many-hued raiment of their gay deciduous neighbors.’ 


The last three numbers of that excellent fortnightly, the Vuova 
Anjtologia, contain .good specimens of the work of our Italian 
contemporaries. Among other things there are two dozzetti by 
De Amicis, an agreeable article on ‘Humor and Humorists,' 
with some quaint characterization of ‘Guglielmo’ Thackeray 
and ‘Carlo’ Dickens, and a long article on the recent brilliant 
twilights. Occasionally certain things are rather perilously 
sandwiched between others, as, for example, ‘ Le Donne Celebri 
Napolitane’ between ‘ Humor and Humorists’ and ‘ The Func- 
tions of the Nervous Centres.’ Professor Villari gives an admir- 
able account of De Sanctis, the master of literary and zsthetic 
analysis, and the newer criticism in Italy. One cannot but ap- 
plaud the gradual elimination trom the best Italian writing of 
that excessive emotionalism which has made much of the mod- 
ern school of literature so difficult to read. Prof. Villari has, we 
believe, an English wife. 

As we & to press the Murphy Library is still being sold at 
Clinton Hall. This collection consists of about 5000 books, 
nearly every one of which belongs to the department of literature 
known as Americana. Special interest is felt by collectors in the 
sale as it toa certain extent decides the market value of such 
books. Ata number of recent sales where large prices have 
been fetched, an explanation was to be tound in the fact that from 
$5000 to $10,000 had been left to certain libraries in the will of 
the deceased owners, with the proviso that the recipients should 
expend the money in buying books from the donors’ ‘collections 
when they were put up at auction. There were no such legacies 
in Mr. Murphy’s will. The sale of this library was begun on 
Monday and continued through the week. All the large libra- 
ries and collectors of the country were represented, but as is 
usual at these sales,the books were bid for under fictitious 
names. —-. the buyers present were Mr. J. R. Bartlett of 
Providence, F. D. Stone of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
Dr. S. S. Purple of the New York Geneaological and Bio- 
op ose Society, Prof. Vinton of Princeton, Charles de F. Burns 
of Wisconsin (purchasing for two libraries), G. H. Moore of the 
Lenox Library, Jacob Moore of the New York Historical Society 
Library, and Mr. H. B. Lane, who:is said to buy for Messrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, A. J: Drexel-and other large 
private collectors. The highest prices paid up to the hour of 
going to press wete $445 for the ‘ Centennial Book of the Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence,’ which contained many 
valuable autographs ; and $950 for a copy of the second edition 
of the Eliot Bible, from the library of the late pe of Has- 
tings, whos. aseare h graces the’fly-leaf. : Both o: these books 
were Bbugitt by ee tee ar ee aera ee ee 
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A bust of Longfellow was unveiled in Westminster Abbey, on 
Saturday last; in the presenes of Earl Granville, Sir Hugh 
Childers; Jamés Russell. Lowell, Alice Longfellow and Annie 
Longfellow (daughters of the poet), Theodore Martin, Mary An- 
deérson, and Moncure D. Conway. The Prince of Wales sent a 
letter of regret. Dean Bradley was also absent, owing to a 
domestic affliction, and the ceremony of unveiling was performed 
by Sub-Dean, the Rev. George Brothers. In a brief speech, 
Lord Granville eulogized the character of the American poet, 
and .dwelt on the refinement which he took to be his chief 
charm. He referred in a feeling manner to the presence of 
yer or yet daughters, and of Minister Lowell, himself a distin- 
guished poet.. Mr. Lowell also made a speech, accepting the 
tribute to Longfellow’s memory—this placing of his memorial in 
the Poets’ Corner, between the busts di Chauser and Dryden—in 
the name ot the American people. 

The fourth book in the series of the Surgeon’s Stories from the 
Swedish of Prof. Topelius is nearly ready. It treats of the 
‘Times of Frederick I.’ and contains a graphic picture of the 
— succeeding the ‘ Times of Charles XII.,’ when Sweden 
ay exhausted by the exploits of that great warrior. - This is the 
sombre background upon which is drawn a beautiful and roman- 
tic story in which the King’s mysterious ring again appears. 

Lady Claude Hamilton, with the assistance of Professor Tyn- 
dall, is translating the life of the-French scientist, Pasteur. 

Henry Irving was admitted to the Reform Club by a vote of 
329 to 21. 

For the purpose of defending the memory of Lady Lytton 
against statements made in * The Life and Literary Remains of 
Lord Lytton,’ recently published, the friends of that lady are 
issuing selections from her autobiography which show that Bul- 
wer only obtained the consent of Lady Lytton, then Rosina 
Wheeler, to marry him under passionate appeals. Bulwer told 
her that without her all his schemes for worldly success and 
future happiness were destroyed. Rosina broke off the engage- 
ment three times, and on each occasion was induced to renew it 
under the vehement persuasion of Bulwer. 

Mr. Millais has presented the Canadian National Gallery with 
a three-quarter length profile portrait of the Marquis of Lorne, 
dressed in a coat trimmed with fur, and with his head bare. It 
is said to be an admirable likeness, in the best style of the artist. 

The Sociological Society of Birmingham has begun making an 
index to Herbert Spencer’s Works. 


A genuine Turner landscape is said to have been picked up at 
a second-hand shop at Sheffield by a:local manufacturer, and to 
have been pronounced by Mr. Ruskin a curious and beautiful 
example of the painter's earliest work. 

How Wilkes Booth, the assassin of President Lincoln, crossed 
the Potomac, and where he spent his time from the night of 
April 14, 1865; until he was et on the morning of the 26th, 
will be told in the April Century by George Alfred Townsend. 
The story, we believe, has not been told Cosons in print. 

No. III. of ‘ Ogilvie’s Popular Readirig’ contains the follow- 
ing stories, each complete : ‘ Dora Thorne,’ by Bertha M. Clay ; 


* Cash Seventeen, ' by Sophy S. Burr; ‘ Little Faith,’ by Mrs. . 


O, F. Walton, author of ‘Christie’s. Old Organ;’ ‘ Mrs. 
Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,’ by Douglas Jerrold; ‘The Sad. 
Fortunes of Rev. Amos Barton,’ by George Eliot ; ‘ A Christ- 
mas Carol,’ by Charles Dickens ; and ‘Gems for Christmas, ’ 
by Grandmother Amel. The pamphlet has a colored lithograph 
cover, and’a floral frontispiece, printed in ten colors. 

‘Tea and Coffee: Their Physical, Intellectual, and Moral 
Effects on the Human System, ’ by Dr. A. Alcott, with notes and 
additions by Nelson Sizer, author of ‘ Forty Years in Phrenology,’ 
etc., has been published by Fowler & Wells. 

D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, have abandoned the sale of mis- 
cellaneotis' books, and will devote their attention exclusively to 

ublishing. The firm is most popularly known, perhaps, from 
its connection with Wide Awake. : 
> Inthe March Wide Awake is an interesting article by Mar- 
garet Sidney on ‘ The Carlisle School for Indian Youth.’ The 
author was a 
which visited Carlisle last year. 
by sixteen ilustrations from photographs. 


_ As the Dorsheimer copyright bill has occasioned a general 
desire for enlightenment on the question of literary property and 
international copyright, it may. be stated that Mr. Solberg’s 
bibliogra of the subject, appearing in The Publishers’ 
Weekly, is the most complete source'ot reference: The Pub- 
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guest of Secretary Teller’s Congressional party: 
Her narrative is accompanied: 


fishers Weekly itself, from thé start:an ardent aflvocate of in- 
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ternational copyright, has during the past twelve years pre- 
sented the various opinions of the press, and of prominent: peo- 
ple, and its columns during the past ‘few weeks give full expres- 
sion to the prédominant views on the subject. i 
Mr. Edward Solly contributes to the February Bibliographer 
(Bouton) a very interesting history of Gray’s ‘ Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard.’ This famous poem crept into the world not only 
without the consent of its author but almost against his wishes. 
It was the work of some years, and when it was finally com- 
leted Gray sent it to his friend Horace Walpole, for crititism. 
t.received nothing but praise, which seems to have emba 
the poet, who thought his work overestimated. Some officious 
person sent a copy of the MS. to The Magazine of Magazines, a 
periodical for which Gray had nothing but contempt, and there 
it appeared, if not before, at least simultaneously with, its 
authorized publication by Dodsley, whom Gray urged to get it 
out in any style, so that it might not. be said to have been born in 
the objectionable magazine. ; 


At the sale of M. Alphonse Pinart’s collection of books ani 
MS. in Paris, M. Quaritch got the gems of the collection, 
Among these were a magnificent copy of the first edition of 
Eliot’s Indian Bible and some painted Mexican MSS., one of 
them anterior to the Spanish Conquest, the others contemporary 
with it; one on fifteen leaves of maguey paper ; a second on 
agave paper, interesting from its high antiquity ; the other'three 
on large sheets of coarse leather. Besides these, M. Quaritch 
secured Brasseur de Bourbourg’s copy of Beristain’s ‘great 
bibliographical work—a copy of unique value by reason of the 
numerous MS. additions and corrections made by a competent 
Mexican scholar in the first quarter of the present century. 


Mr. E. P. Roe has written a serial for The Current, the new 
pars *< weekly, and not for Zhe Century, as has been re+ 
peatedly stated. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. announce for immediate publication .an 
edition of Rawlinson’s ‘ Ancient Monarchies’ for half the price 
of the previous edition. It will be, like the other, printed in six 
volumes, and from the same plates. The same'firm have also 
just ready two parts of Bryan’s ' Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers, . which will be completed during the year, in twelve 
parts. This new edition of Bryan's Dictionary has been entirely 
re-written, and is twice the size of the one first issued in1849. 

In Zhe Manhattan tor March, under the title: ‘ The Science- 
Myth of Fingal’s Cave,’ Mr..Cope Whitehouse has given a strik- 
ing proof of the tendency of an idea to ‘ breed back’ into the ~ 
domain of the marvellous. Sir J. Banks, having been refused 
permission by the British Admiralty to join, with a scientific staff, 
the second expedition of Capt. Cook, in 1772, carried his assist- 
ants to Iceland, and on his return surveyed Staffa. A very 
accurate account was published by Pennant in 1774, But Banks’ 
was in error in supposing that Uaimh Binn was Gaelic for Fin- 
gal’sCave. It means, as Faujas St. Fond pointed vut in 1799, 
the Neisy Cave. The waves at the extremity of the hole break 
under a jutting ledge and make a roar which M. Montalembert 
(1866) thought the only very interesting feature in the excavation, 
The cave, therefore, ought neverto have been called Fingal’s Cave, 
These. seven illustrations further show that in the geological 
text-books of Vogt, Hitchcock (1854) and-Geikie (1882) there are 
three rors which carry with them their own refutation. They 
are inherently impossible. ‘Idola fori;’ they do not resemble 
each other, nor, in the very slightest degree, the island itself or 
any part ot it: No geological inference could be correctly drawa 
from either of them. Mr: Cope Whitehouse had previously called 
attention to the difficulty of explaining the seven perforations in 
Staffa as the result.of waves. In The Popular Science Monthl, 
for Dec., 1882, and in Notes and Queries; Dec. 22, 1883, his 
ees are stated at length. In Nature for January 25, 1883, 
a leading article expressed an opinion in favor of the theory 
of marine erosion. It was obviously written in haste, and 
offered no solution of the many difficulties. Ifthe sea did no 
and could not, make these holes. are they the work of man 
The megalithic structures in Brittany, at Stonehenge, on Dart- 
moor, in the Lake District, are proofs that such excavations, as 

art of the defences of Iona, and as shelters for galleys from the 
incessant rain of the Hebrides, would not be beyond the ability 
or energy of the race that so long held north-western Europe, 
The basalt of Staffa may have furnished the flux found at Dun- 
Staffnage, At all events, Mr. Whitehouse has, in sober truth, 
‘brushed away the tangled cobwebs spun by a century of scien- 
tific babblers about the cave of Fingal '(Nature), and The Man- 
hattan, in its two beautiful and accurate wood-cuts, offers 
*Staffa as it is’ to the consideration of thoughtful students of 


physical phenomena. 
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5 The Free Parliament. 
Communications must bé accompanied with the name and 
ress of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 

Correspondents Supra J or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference] : 

QUESTIONS. 
’ No. 619.~—Is the new edition of Putnam’s ‘The World’s Progress’ 
printed from ve ? The edition of a few years ago consisted simply 
of the old work with a supplement added. 

JouNsTOWX, Pa., Feb. ri Cyrus P. TiTTLx. 

[The old plates have not been destroyed, but have been corrected, and, by 

the addition of new es, the several departments of the work have been 


extended to date. The additions in this last issue have been prepared by 
Mr. L. E. Jones.] 





No. 620.—What writers have best treated the peculiarities of women— 
have shown the.clearest knowledge of woman-nature ? 
RIvERD. W.E. J. 


ALE, N. Y., Feb. 6. 
_ [Shakspeare, Fielding, Richardson, Thackeray, Robert Browning, George 
pilot George Sand, Anthony Trollope, and, of American writes, Ww. 5. 
Howells and Hénry James.] 


No. 621.—Eight years ago A wrote a poem and sent it to a newspaper 
for publication. The editor accepted it, agreeing to print it as a serial and 
then to publish it in book-form for mutual age Without consulting the 
author he obtained a copyright on it, had the story illustrated, advertised 
it meaely ta his paper, the circulation of which was thereby increased, and 
then sed tu remunerate A or publish the story in book-form. Can 
A get it published now without the permission of the editor ? 

ETON, IND., Feb. 10, 1884. JOHN KIMBLE. 


[Weshould advise A to consult a copyright lawyer.] 





No.,622.—Will you kindly recommend to me the best editions of the 
poetical works of Moore, Shelley, Cowper, Southey and Coleridge ? 

Witmineton, De. JOHN W. BERRY. 

[The following are excellent editions: Moore, 10 vols., London : Lon 
mans, R com 4 vols., edited by Forman: London: Reeves 
Turuer, #25. Cowper, 15 vols., edited by Southey, London: Baldwin & 
Cradock, 1836, $38. Suuthey, 10 vols., London: Longmans, 1853, about $25. 
Coleridge, 4 vols., Macmillan, $9. The first three editions may be con- 

- veniently obtained of Scribner & Welford, New York.] 
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* Which. was the birthplace of E Allan Poe, Baltimore or Boston ? 
In the volume .of his poems published by Blakeman: & Mason, and in 
Widdleton’s edition, Baltimore is given, but Appleton’s Cyclopedia and 
other works give Boston. 

HAMPDEN Sipney, Va. 


[Poe was born in Boston, Jan. 19, 1809.] 


Rost. B. PALMER. 





ANSWERS. 
. No. 576.—We can supply J. H. B.-with ‘ Ariel’ on the Negro—if that is 
what he wants. The price is 50 cents. 180 Canal St., New * ry La. 
. C. Eyrica. 





No. 603.—If 8S. R. W. refers to the ‘American Chapel’ in Rome, full in- 
formation may be found in a book entitled ‘St. Paul’s Within the Walls,’ by 
R. J. Nevin. This book says the corner-stone was laid Jan. 25, 1878, and 
that the Chapel was consecrated March 25, 1876. 

SpRineFigcp, Mass. H. E. C. 





No. 613.—‘ The Bitter Cry of Outcast London’ was first brought out as 
a@ pamphlet, I believe, by Mr. Andrew Mearns, assisted by the Rev. James 
Munro and the Rev. W. C. Preston. H. E.C. pegy fgg en A be able to get 
it through the International News Co., New York. Mr. Mearns contributed 
. —— on ‘The Outcast Poor’ to Zhe Contemporary Review for Dec, 





No. 615.—'‘ Keenan’s Charge’ was written by G. P. Lathrop, and ap- 
peared in Scribner’s Monthly for June, 1881. It would be no trouble to 
me to furnish your correspondent. a copy of the magazine, if he should 
write to me for it. 


152 Beprorp 8t., Prrrsspure, Pa. Geo. F. Smit. 





No. 618.—G. may possibly obtain the information he desires by writing 
to the Soule Photo. Co., of Boston. A ‘Schiller Gallery’ of 21 photos., 


illustrating some of his poems (‘ The Song of the Bell’ was not of the num- 
ber), was published by the Co. some time ago. 
Pittston, Pa., Feb. 25. M. J. H. 








Those who suffer from sleeplessness, nervous prostration, debility, worry or 
excessive mental toil.can be almost jramedietely relieved by saking the apectel 
nerve-food VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. It aids wonderfully in the fly 
and mental growth of children. For years it has been used by all the best phy 
sicians for the cure of nervous and meutal disorder-. By druggists or mail, $1 


Formula on every label. RORY CO.. 666 6th Avenue, New York. 















BripeTon, ME. 


No. 623.—I most earnestly wish to know about the birthplace of Poe. 
Various biographical. dictionaries point to Baltimore, while Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia and Ingram’s Life of Poe say Boston. 


IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New York City, save Ex- 


plied with the best. 


reduced to $1 and upwards per day. 
orse-cars, stages and elevated railroad to all depots. Families 


presange and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand Unien Hotel, op ite Grand 
entral Depot. Six hundred Elegant rooms, fitted SP at a cost of one million dollars, 
a) 


European Plan. Elevator. Restaurant. sup- 


can live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-c 


J. L. WALES. hotel in the city. 





A (Not Quite Harmonious) 
Symposium of Critics. 


From The Critic and Good: Literature’s no- 
tice of A Latrer-Day Saint : 

“When @ story so worthless in all respects as 
A LATTER-DAY SAINT appears with the 
ou ated of reputable publishers, one hesitates 
whether to ignore or to denounce it. The book 

is not only naughty, but poor ; not only wicked, 
but silly; not only unjust and unjustifiable, 
but uninteresting ; not only bad, but stupid. 
The critic who is obliged to read a novel of 
Zola’s. does not feel himself seriously contam:- 
sated. But the reader of A LATTER- 
DAY SAINT feels contaminated through and 
h with the low, petty, mean, base views 
of life that it presents. You may throw the 
hk into the fire, but you cannot shake the 

dust of it from veur soul.” 
From the Nation’s notice of the same book: 
** Opens happily a new series of American. 
novels. Utters philosophy and sarcasm with a 
piquancy and good temper which recalls Thack- 
eray’s lighter manner without echoing it. The 
a amusement afforded by the frank recital of a 
: career glorious or inglorious, according to the 
point of ‘view, is heightened in that of the 

‘conversion.’” ; 













a From the N. Y. Tribune’s notice of the same 
book: 


: “It is deftly put together, its points are well 

ie made, and tts implied satire is good. The cold 
and debased glitter which becomes such a story 
and sucha heroine.is well preserved through- 
out. There is not a little art in the consigt- 
ency with which Ethel’s heart of stone and 
Sorchead of brass are kept.to the fore.” 


HENAY HOLT & CO., Publishers, N.Y. 













BOOKS WANTED. 


The Advertiser will pay $5.00 per volume for ‘any 
of the following first editions : 


Literary Ethics, 1838, By R. W. Emerson. 


Three Lectures, 1841, « ; 7 i: weer 
Terpsichore, 1843, . By O. W. Holmes: 
Twice-Told Tales, 1837, . . ‘* N. Hawthorne- 


“ “ “ 


Gentle Boy, 1839, . ° e 
Grandfather’s Chair, 1841 or 1842, “* “ “y 


Famous Old People, 1841, . ari - 
Visions of Sir. Launfal, 1848, - “ J. R. Lowell. 
My First Client, 1840, . By H. W. Longfellow. 


The Waif, 1845, . . « “ 4 “ 
Tamerlane, 1827, ‘ By E. A. Poe. 
Al. Aaraaf,1829,. . «© «~ “wu “ 


Moll Pitcher, 1832, . 
Mog Megone, 1836, 
Voices of Freedom, 184t, ; 
And very liberal prices for other first editions by same 


authors. Address 
Cc B. FOUTE, 
New York City. 


° By J. G. Whittier. 
a “ “ “ 


oe “ “ 


Deep Breathing 238 
or, Lung Gymnastics, 


Asa Means of Promoting the Art of Song ; 
and of Curing Various Diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs, especially Sore 
Throats, Bronchitis, Asthma, Weak 





Lungs, and Consumption. 

By SOPHIA MARQUISE A. CICCOLINA. 
Cloth extra, 50 cents, by mail. 

« Send for Catalogue of Health Books.. Address 

‘M, LL. HOLBROOK, | 

“13 end 15 Laight’St., Noy. °°" T* 


Foreign 


P. 0. Lock Box 1800. 


“TRIAL 8 





, Eclectic. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 


Selections from European Peri- 
odical Literature 
IN THE FRENCH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 
Part I. FRENCH. Part II. GERMAN. 
This Magazine specially commends itself to Students 
and others interested in Modern Languages who desire 
choice and entertaining reading matter in convenient 
form and at a moderate price. Highly indorsed by 
hers of 1 Sen 


leading Professors and F guag 
for specimen copy to ‘ 


THE FOREIGN ECLECTIC CoO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








BEAUTIFY. YOUR HOMES. 


‘The Decorator and Farnisher 


Is a practical Artistic Magazine, gensaiatng Jusereatio 
Articles by DISTINGUISHED WRITERS AND: 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY WELL-KNOWN ART- 
ISTS for : ; 

Furnishing of Rooms, Wall-Decoration, Dra- 
peries, Wood-Carving, Ceramics, Stained 
Glass, and fully illustrated directions 
for all manner of Ladies’ Work, 
and Suggestions for Econom- 
ical Decorations. 

Subscription, $4 per year. Single copies, 85 cts. 

CBSCRIPTION FOR THREE MONTHS, $1. 
THE DECOKATOR AND FURNISHER, 
P. O. Box 1543. 231 Broadway, N. Y. City, 


' SHORTHAND WRITING 
hora, taught 
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